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entered the Town with so great Fury and impetuosity, that
the besieged begged quarter, veiled their Standards and
Colours, as a sign that they submitted to the Discretion of
the Sultan. . . . The soldiers in the Grand Vizier's post entered
by the gate called Imam Adham [Muadhem] and began to
plunder the houses. . . .

* Our men were so hot upon staying and plundering that
they killed all they met, the whole night that this sacking
lasted. ... In short There were in Bagdat, One and thirty
thousand pick'd and choice Soldiers, and Twenty thousand
Volunteers, all whom we have put to Sword, not one having
escaped to carry the news to the other Towns of Persia.'

After Sultan Murad had held prayers and thanksgivings,
and arranged for the rebuilding of some of the Sunni shrines,
he had next to concern himself with carefully repairing the
fortifications, in order to forestall the return of the Shah, who
had been watching angrily from the Persian frontier, with
insufficient forces to interfere. Finally this was done and
some effort also made to rebuild bazaars, plant gardens and
generally restore the amenities of the town. The Sultan then
prepared to leave. The Governorship was entrusted to Kuchuk
(* the Little') Hassan Pasha, ' an Albanian officer of. the
Janissaries, of an amiable disposition'. An adequate garrison
was left, and Murad, with the remainder of his victorious
troops, passed out of the city through the Talisman Gate.
By his orders the gate was afterwards bricked up and no
living soul ever passed through it again until 1917, when it
was blown up by the Turks, just before their evacuation of
Baghdad.

On his journey home, the Sultan had time to reflect on
the possible reaction of the Baghdadis to Little Hassan's
amiable disposition; and before reaching Istanbul he sent a
dispatch cancelling his appointment. His short term of office,
which was repeated some years later, inaugurated a long series
of almost equally brief ones, and no less than thirty different
Pashas were successively made Governors of Baghdad, and
departed, either literally or figuratively, leaving little to
remember them by, other than an occasional cupola added to
a mosque, or the story of some misfortune such as a rebellion
or a famine with which they were called upon to deal

With the first years of the eighteenth century, however,